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TO 
MR. BROUGHAM. 


On Newspaper Government ; and 


on his Education Project. 


Letrer IT. 


— —— 


Kensington, 2nd Feb. 1825. 
SER, 


I wave now waited much more 
than a week, and waited in vain 
for an answer,.or something like 
an answer to my Letter to you 
on this subject, The Morning 
Chronicle did make a slight at- 
tempt; but it was so very poor, 
that I naturally expected some- 
thing more, especially as it broke 
off for ‘‘ want of room,” and pro- 
mised to come back to the subject. 
The truth is, it could not answer. 
There were too many well-known 
facts, and too many cogent argu- 
ments to be faced by a newspaper 
pen. Since that day, there have 
been published, in the Morning 
Chronicle, 180 columns, equal in 
letter-press to about five common 
octavo volumes; and not a little 


os 


ail 


corner has been found, whereit fo, 
insert an answer to me, and no 
notice has been taken of my let- 
ter, except by quoting (in the 
Chronicle of the other day) from 
the paper of ‘* Colonel Torrens,” 
who is a Captain, a silly remark, 
in which I am called the “ ally of 
the Judges”; a trick exceeded in 
silliness only by its insolence to- 
wards the Judges. The Judges 

want no allies, and they ought to 

want no allies; if they did, mi- 

serable would be our lot; but they 

soon would want allies, if they 

were to give way to the hydra of 
the broad sheet, 

But, though I get no answer,. 
and no attempt at an answer, |. 
am not, on that account, to let this 
monster alone. In confirmation 
of my statements respecting | 
partiality of the bydra as to” 
pert, of trials, a co 








question, tried at Gaj 
lating to an usurious ¢ 
at Gisaatrar, and observ 
it was not noticed at all CR 
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most grossly misrepresented with | rupt crew, all of whom asserted, 


respect to the facts; the base 
slave, at the same time, speaking 
of the case as one of no interest 
to the public! But, what is this? 
It is what happens every day. 
The columns are all for sale, 
either for the purposes of noloriety, 
or for those of suppression. Nir. 
Baron Garrow, when at the bar, 
mentioned the practice of this in- 
famous press of London throwing 
out hints of having in its posses- 
sion facts concerning individuals, 
and then getting money from those 
individuals to suppress the facts ! 
Can there be any thing more 
truly infamous than this? And 
yet this is the thing, Sir, which 
you described as the “ best means 
‘of public instruction that the 
“human mind could devise”; 
and, which was still worse, you 
said, that the “ characters of those 
“who conducted these papers 
‘were a security for the proper 
‘“ discharge of their duty.” Pretty 
instructers we are in the hands 
af“ 

Why have I no answer to all 
my cases in point? Nota word 
about the case of Captain Hoox, 
who, being most foully libelled, 
was compelled to put up with the 
slander on him, because to have 
removed it would have cost him so 


much money! Why do the cor- 








that J kept a butcher's shop at 
Kensington, not endeavour to apo- 
logize for their conduct in the 
cases of the Jocenyn Bisnop, of 
Moventy, O‘Catiacan, ConEL- 
Ly, and Tuvcrrent, to which I 


might have added that of the “un- 


fortunate GENTLEMAN, theroguish 


and profligate and hypocritical 
Faunriteroy! Why do they not 
answer the charge of hasing, for 
the basest of stock-jobbing pur- 
poses, ruined hundreds of holders 
of Spanish bonds?! Why do they 
not reply to the law report, which 
proves one of then to have been 
guilty of forging a French news- 
paper, for similar purposes, and 
which represents the Judge as 
lamenting, that the law did not 
enable him severely to punish the 
offender?’ Why do the crew 
not answer my remarks, repeat- 
edly made, on the interchange of 
the names of swindler and ex- 
torler of money which passed be- 
tween the proprietors of the OLp 
Times and those of the Courter ? 
Why are they silent as the grave, 
when I remind them of the mu- 
tual accusations of Watrer and. 
Sropparr ? 

And this is the best “* public in- 
structer’ is it? And these are the 
characters which are a security 
for this instrument being made a 
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proper use of! Certain Indians, 
it is said, worship the devil; and 
really this is very much like it. 
But, only think of 2,600 venders 
of brewers’ liquid being the best 
“ public instructers!” Their cha- 
racters, Tom Cris, Jem Beicuer, 
Harry Harmer, Josa. Hupson, 
and half a score others of the 
“ fancy,” being of the number, 
and particularly their way of life 
(always c.u.sen by themselves), 
must fit them most admirably for 
being ‘“ guardians of the public 
morals,” and must make their 
paper right worthy of the epithet 
respectable, given to it and its like 


by Casriereacn, who cut his | 


own throat at North Cray, in Kent. 
No hostile feeling did this fel- 


low, or do his like, entertain to- | 
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peculiar way to the public, or 
people. Just as if they were the 
people’s representative ; the guar- 
dians of the people’s rights. If 
they were to call it the publicans’ 
press, there would be some pro- 
priety in the phrase. Or, if they 
use the word public in the sense 
implied when we say “a public 
woman,” it may pass; for, of all the 
prostitutes that ever walked the 
streets, no one ever equalled in 
prostitution this infamous press ; 
and the man that can pay his 
court to it is every thing that I will 
not say. 

This press, take it as a whole, 
has always, since I have known 
any thing of it, been hostile to the 








In 1817, one 
half of it openly applauded the 


cause of freedom. 


wards the broad-sheeted brother- | deeds of Sidmouth, Castlereagh 


hood, who never, I assert, never, 
took the side of public justice, 
virtue, or freedom. They call 
their vile sheets, their hired co- 
lumns, “the Public Press.”’ 


and their colleagues; while the 


other half dealt in puns and gests 
on the subject of the treatment of 
the Rerormenrs ; and, the very 
best that we got from it was, 


What press is there which is! affected censure on the Ministers 


not public, except, perhaps, that 
of Swar Percevar, at which it 
‘was said (but falsely) he printed 
“Tae Book’? Why, all print- 
img and publishing is public ; is it 
not? And yet these reptiles con- 
fine the quality, public, to their 
base and abandoned productions ? 
Just as if they belonged in some 








for being alarmed at the efforts of 
such a set of contemptible wretches. 
The vagabonds well knew, as did 
also “the gentlemen opposite,” 
who fell into the same: strain, that 
this was giving to our foes the most 
effectual aid. Sense of justice, 
compassion, public spirit, the 
vagrants have not a particle o 
D2 ° * 
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either. And, these, Sir, are the here. Mr. Home, during a de- 
« instructers,” the “ best possible | bate, had said something of Mr. 
instructers of the people,”’ and this | Canning. The latter, on seeing 
is the “ public press,’ and this | a report of it in the Ovp Times, 
thing Vay and Mr.Canwinc tells us | called on Mr. Hume for an expla- 
we are to look upon as a compen- | nation, .. .. OR! Mr. Hume’s 
sation for all the injuries we suf- | explanation was, that the report 
fer from the loss of our elective | was a rFaLse rREroRT. The pro- 
rights ! | prietor of the paper was, then, to 
"And now, even now, what is the | be called before the House ; and 
part it is acting with regard to that | this was that quadruplicate crea- 
great cause which immediately |ture, Anna Bropie, who, in her 
affects a third part of the king’s | paper, has talked of my “ paunch,” 
subjects, and in which is pretty |though not half the size of her 
clearly involved the safety of the |own, and the Docror or Divi- 
whole kingdom? One half of it|xrry, her loving spouse, and 
is, here again, openly and bitterly |Carpen the attorney, and his rib, 
and wickedly hostile to that cause ; | the two ribs being principal pro- 
while the other, having a different | prietors, ‘‘ nolwithstanding their 
market for its goods, wares, and | coverture,”’ and they the femmes 
merchandize, affects to wish suc- | not having made the property over 
cess to the cause, but, at the same ‘to their “‘ barons!” Oh! delight- 
time takes care, like Sir Arcny | ful “ pudlic instructers !” 
in the play, to do all it canagainst| Well! what was to be done 
that cause by sneering at the per-|now? Here was a delicate affair 
sons engaged in, and who are to | for the Lord Charleses and Lord 
be benefited by its success. Mr. Johns and the rest of them to 
O'Conne ut has done many things | manage. On the one hand, it 
most admirably well; but, nothing | would not do to suffer to pass 
so well as his open and manly and | without reproof a false report that 
unqualified declarations of defi- had well nigh exposed the pre- 
ance of the prostituted London | cious lives of two ‘ members.” 
newspaper er Here he| That would never do. And yet, 
showed sound judgment as well | on the other hand, to bring Anna 
as a high and honourable mind.| Bropre and Mary Caariorre 
The public here have loudly |Carpen (1 think it was Mary 
echoed his sentiments ; and he may | Charlotte) ; to produce them and 
be assured, that, if this vile press|the Doctor of Divinity and the 
do his cause no good, it can do | Altorney at Law all in their pro- 
that cause no harm, It deludes | per persons before the big House, 
the thoughtless part ef the people; |to go down upon their marrow- 
but, it never guides the public;|bones, would discover a great 
and this ought to be borne in mind | want of gallantry and of “ dibe- 
by every man and every body of rality,” besides a want of due re< 
men, who have to stand before | spect for the cloth. | 
that public. In this: cruel dilemma, forth 
There is one instance more (out | comes,'4$ it were without any 
of thousands) of the base conduct | preconcert, and from a fit of pure 
of this press that I will notice | devotion, one Cottier, who said 
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that he was the reporter, and 
that he would take the whole upon 
himself! There was generosity ! 
The “* House” of all houses, and 
seats of all seats in this world, 
felt it, it said ; gave the “ young 
man” (who was more than forty) 
a reproof more savouring of praise 
bestowed than of punishment re- 
mitted. Then came forth, amidst 
hear, hear, hear! eulogium after 
eulogium on the ‘‘ public press ;” 
and on these I shall only say, that, 
rather than have been amongst 
the eulogists, I would have swept 
the crossing even of the street 
leading to the ‘‘ House,” or would 
have begged my bread from door 
t» door, 

Even, as things now stand, the 
reports from parliament are a 
great evil. They are partial in 
the extreme. They detract from 
te merit of one member, and be- 
stow merit on another, precisely 
as it suits the interest, or conve- 
nience, of the broad-sheeted hro- 
therhood. Then, again, there 
arises an intercourse between the 
members and reporters. Now, I 
do not say, that there is (at least 
on the side of the members) any 
degradation in this ; for, a consi- 
derable part of the reporters are 
gentlemen of real talent and of 
high and honourable minds. Buat, 
the intercourse, in spite of every 
thing that we can think of to the 
contrary, must produce partiality. 
The reporters will like some mem- 
bers better than others: nay, they 
will Jike some and dislike others. 
These feelings will, in spite of 
their general good principles, have 
an influence on their reports ; and, 
which is the worst consequence of 
all, those members who will stoop 
lowest to the reporters and to the 


newspaper press generally, : will 


be allowed the greatest space, and 


will have the best speeches made 


for them, if they do not make 


them themselves; while those 
members who scorn thus to pur- 
chase fame, will be treated with 
neglect, total or partial, and will, 
of course, stand before the people 
not in the light in which ‘they 
ought to stand. 
fowever, these, though impor- 
tant considerations, are nothing, 
or, at least, a mere trifle, when 
compared with the exercise of the 
= of the newspaper owners ! 
Tere money, hard money if pos- 
sible, and nothing short of bank 
notes, will weigh the weight of a 
feather, You address yourself, 
here, to Mammon, in the persons 
of the immediate descendants from 
his loins. When we see, in these 
diabolical papers, a member’s 
speech published the next day, or, 
a day or two later, with a preface, 
saying : ** We inserta full report of 
Mr. Purr’s speech of Monday 
last, our dimits not having allows 
ed us, in our report, to do justice 
to that admirable production ;"’ 
when we see a thing like this, 
how we lament the sweating that 
Mr. Purr’s poor purse has un- 
dergone! In such a case, Purr 
labours for half a week to write 
what he intended to say; and, 
after al] this tormenting of his 
brains, he has to pay,. ... ex- 
actly what sum one cannot say ; 
but, always a good round sum, 
and, in the way of ‘ extras,” so 
much to the Editor for “ correcting 
the press ;” that is, for making 
sense of Mr. Purr’s nonsense; 
and this sum is in direct propor- 
tion to the stupidity of Mr. Purr, 
and, therefore, by no means small. 
And, Sir, have we forgot the 
part that this infamous press acted 
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with regard to the poor Queen! 
One half of it was against her; and 
a part of this half, conducted by 

rostituted and apostate wretches, 


insisted that she ought to be, 


To Ma. Broveuam. 

















|have quitted the couniry for ever, 


in about ten days after she came 
into it. I say, that J was the 
cause of her remaining, and that, 
too, in despite of those whose duty 


forced away from the country, | it was to do what I did; and of 


whether she were guilty or inno- 
cent. The other half hesitated; 
stood looking ; stood weighing the 
chances of gain, or loss, till the 
people, not a rabble, not a 
** bases! populace,” as they were 
called by the saucy Casrie- 
ReEAGH, Who has since cut his own 
throat; but, the real people of 
England; all that middle class ; 
that class whose voice always has 
such powerlul influence, and 
which, by-the-bye, is now safely 
on the side of the oppressed Ca- 
tholics, till that class, till the 
people dragged the press along, 
not one inch did it stir for the 
Qverex. The Mornine Curo- 
nicue hesitated longer than the 
base Oxuv Times, and neither 
joined heartily in the cause, till 
the placard-system had made them 
see, that, if they hung back any 
longer, the thing would be done 





without them. The means (and 
I had a great hand in them) by 
which that cunning trout, the O_p 
Tings, was tickled into its duty, 
would make, if | were to describe 
them, a famous laugh! I shall 
do this one day or other ; and, in 
the meanwhile, I assert what you 
and your “* chivalrous” colleague, 
Denmax, know well; namely, 
that, had it not been for me, whe 
was then in the rules of the King’s 
Bench, previous to that bank- 
ruptcy, which had been brought 
on by the measures of the rainc 
in 1817 ; had it not been for me, 
who, at once, admired the Queen, 
and hed a score to rub off with 
the rainc, her Majesty would 





this I possess proof the most com- 


plete, which proof shall, one day 


or other, come before the world. 
It was not the base London 
newspaper broad-sheeted press 
that saved the Queen. It was the 
honest part of the people’s own 
spontaneous feeling, aided and 
guided a little by me and by two 
or three other weekly writers ; and 
never, again I say, never, has this 
corrupt press /ed the way in any 
thing conducive fo justice or free- 
dom. I state this without any 
qualification. There has not oe- 
curred, within the compass of my 
memory, one single instance to 
form an exception. And yet, you 
hold up this press as the best 
‘“‘ means of public instruction that 
“the human imagination could 
‘* have devised.” : 
The “ public instruction” which 
the press is now putting forth, in 
the affair of Kean and Cox, all 
the world must allow to he admir- 
able! It has published letters, 
not read in Court at the trial, 
which letters must be so conducive 
to the good morals of youth, and 
so instructive to the young wives 
of the day, that it were, indeed, 
to be niggardly to withhold the 
meed of praise from this press on 
this particular occasion! It has, 
upon this one subject, already 
published volumes, every line of 
which is a libel upon one or the 
other of the parties, at the same 
time that the whole may well be 
called the manual of debaue 
One half of this press is on.the si 
of Kean, and the other half on the 
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side of Cox; like Switzers, who 
fight father’ against son, and bro- | 
ther against brother, for gold and 
food. The contest has, from the 
Swiss newspapers, been trans- 
ferred to the ‘* Theatre Royal” 
itself. The friends of the respec- 
tive parties, those of the euchkolder 
on one side, and those of the 
cuckoldee on the other side; and 
the public (as far as play-house 
audiences are the public) have 
fairly decided in favour of the 
cuckolder! What an admirable 
system of ** pudlic instruction” ! 
As to the legal proceedings, I 
must say, that L think Mr. Kean 
has been dealt with extremely 
severely. He appears to me not 
to have been the seducer; and, 
even if he had been, the fault of 
temptation clearly rests on the 
other side. But, at any rate, he 
was punished quite enough by 
the verdict against him; and the 
base press, which,he seems to 
have scorned to silence (as he 
might have done) by money, had 
no right to pursue him to what it 
must have known would, if it suc- 
ceeded, be Ais utter ruin. Luckily 
for him, he had an honest and 
considerate public to appeal to; 
a public that would take all the 
circumstances of his case into 
view ; that would make due al- 
lowances on account of his way 
of . life, whieh, from necessity, 
must make his habits not those of 
an associate of vestals ; and, when 
that public considered what com- 
plete countenance he had in the 
conduct of so many in high life ; 
when that: public saw an old man, 
not only keeping, but daily hob- 
bling up and down St. James’s- 
street with a play-actress, painted 
like a sepulchre, and rofien, per- 
haps; even as his own boro.gh ; 





when tle public considered all. 
this, and much more that might be 
added, they were not to be canted: 
by the villanous press into a de~ 
cision which would have crushed 
to death the already severely 
muleted victim. 

Still, however, the mischief is 
dreadiul to the public. morals ; 
for, though considerate men would: 
naturally act on the grounds 
above stated, as the audiences 
have done; still, the inexperi- 
enced and unreflecting youth of 
the day, will look at the naked 
decision, and not at all at the 
mitigating circumstances. Here, 
then, is a decision of their elders 
in favour of Kwawn’s conduct 
with regard to Mrs. Cox! And, 
for this their parents and friends 
have to thank this abominable 
press, which, to satisfy, or allay, 
its cravings after gain, never 
could rest till it brought the affair 
to its disgraceful conclusion. And 
yet, this: is that thing, which you 
tell us is the “ best. possible. in 
* structer that the human ima- 
‘* gination could devise” ! 


I now come, Sir, to the second’ 


topic of my letter; your project 


for educating the people, which 


has, it seems, now, at last, after 
four years of delay, made its 
appearance in the form of a 
pamphlet. IT have not yet seen 
the pamphlet ; but, 1 am informs 
ed of its drift by an article in the 
Morning Chronicle, which cons 
tains some extracts from it. [I 
shall insert this ‘article, extracts 
and all; and then make such-re- 
marks as appear ta me to be 
likely to.be useful. I number the 
paragraphs, though I have to re- 
fer to but few of them, 
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1. “ Mr. Brovenam has just 
iven to the world a Pamphlet on 
that most interesting subject the 
Education of the People. The 
title is ‘ Practical Observations 
upon the Education of the People, 
addressed to the Working Classes 
and their Employers.’ 

2. “In the outset, alluding to 
the extraordinary demand for in- 
formation which has lately been 
manifested by the working classes, 
he very reasonably conjectures 
that a new character is about to 
be given to them.—-‘ The day in- 
deed (he says) seems now to 
break, when we may hope to see 
no marked line of separation be- 
tween the two classes. I trust 
another distinction will also soon 
be known no more. The circula- 
tion of cheap works of a merely 
amusing kind, as well as of those 
connected with the arts, is at pre- 
sent very great in England ; those 
of an aspect somewhat more for- 
bidding, though at once moral, 
interesting, and most useful, is 
very limited ; while in Scotland 
there is a considerable demand 
for them. Habits of reading, 
longer formed in that country, 
have taught the inhabitants that 
nothing in reality can be more 
attractive than the profound wis- 
dom of every day’s application, 
sustained by unbounded learning, 
and embellished with the most 
brilliant fancy, which so richly 
furnishes every page of the Es- 
says of Bacon.’ 

3. “ Book Clubs, or Readin 
Societies, might unquestionably 
be made great helps to the cireu- 
lation of useful knowledge amon 
the poor. In large towns there 
is little difficulty in establishin 
such Societies, but the countr 
population, which is most in need 








of instruction, has few facilities in 
obtaining books. Mr. Brovucuam 
mentions a plan which seems ad- 
mirably calculated for obviating 
the difficulties in the way of in- 
structing the peasantry. 

4.‘**An excellent plan (he says) 
was about ten years ago adopted 
by Mr. S. Brown, of Hadding- 
ton, for instructing the towns and 
villages of the County of East 
Lothian in succession, by means 
of the same books. It began with 
only a few volumes; but he now 
has 19 Itinerant Libraries of 50 
volumes each, which are sent 
round the different stations, re- 
maining a certain time at each. 
For these there are 19 divisions, 
and 15 stations, four divisions 
being always in use at the chief 
town, and two at another town of 
some note. An individual at each 
station acts as librarian. There 
are 700 or 800 readers, and the 
expenses under 60/.a year, are 
defrayed by the produc® of a ser- 
mon, the sale of some tracts, and 
subscriptions in small sums ave- 
raging five shillings. The plan is 
now adopted in Berwickshire, b 
Mr. Bucnan, of Kelloe, with this 
very great improvement, that the 
current expenses are defrayed by 
the readers, who pay two-pence 
a month, and I hope choose the 
books. These libraries have ; 
given rise to a scientific institu- 
tion, as we shall presently see; 
and it is peculiarly gratifying to 
observe, that the original scheme 


g | from which the whole has followed, 


was merely a library’ for religious 
tracts, established ever since 


g| 1810; and into which were aftet- 


watds introduced, in perfect con- 


g | sistene$ with the primary object, 
'y | some litérary and scientific works.” 


5.“ Mr. Brovcnam enters into 
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the consideration of the subjects) 
of the works which might be cir- 
culated advantageously among 
the poor ; and after noticing a re- 
striction alluded to by Lord Joun 
Russetz, on the rules of a So- 
ciety for printing cheap works, 
‘not to allow the venders of its 
works to sell any book on the 

olitical controversies . of the 
day, he asks, ‘ why should not 
political as well as all other 
works: be published in a cheap 
form, andinnumbers? That his- 
tory, the nature of the Constitu- 
tion, the doctrines of political 
economy, may safely be dissemi- 
nated in this shape, no man now- 
a-days will be hardy enough to 
deny. Popular tracts, indeed, on 
the latter subject, ought to be 
much more extensively circulated 
for the good of the working classes, 
as well as of their superiors. The 
interests of both are deeply con- 
cerned ig sounder views being 
taught them; I can hardly ima- 
gine, for panne, agreater ser- 
vice being rendered to the men, 
than expounding to them the true 


principles and mutual relations of 


population and wages; and both 
they and their masters will as- 
suredly experience the effects of 
prevailing ignorance upon such 
questions as soon as any inter- 
ruption shall happen in the com- 
mercial preeperity of the country.’ 
6. “ Mr. Brovenam furnishes 
some very curious information re- 
specting the interesting subject of 
ures, the institution of which, 

he observes, is of all the helps 
that can be given, the most va- 
luable, when circumstances) per- 
mit; that ‘ in towns of p akin 
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them which no books sufficiently 
illustrate; access is afforded to 
teachers, who can remove the 
difficulties which occur perpetu- 
ally in the reading of uneducated 
persons ; a word may often suf- 
fice to get rid of some obstacle 
which would have impeded the 
unassisted student’s progress for 
days; and then whatever requires 
the performance of experiments 
to become intelligible, can only be 
learnt by the bulk of mankind at 
a lecture, inasmuch as the wealthy 
alone can have such lessons in 
private. . . . The branches of 
knowledge to which these observa- 
tions chiefly apply, are mecha- 
nical philosophy and chemistry, 
both as being more intimately 
connected with the arts, and as 
requiring more explanation and 
illustration by experiment. But 
the mathematics, astronomy and 
geology, the two former es 

cially, are well fitted for being 
taught publicly, and are of great 
practical use. ... It seems ad- 
visable that even where gratuitous 
assistance could be obtained, some- 
thing like an adequate remunera- 
tion should be afforded, both to 
preserve the ene ty of in- 
dependence among the working 
classes, and to secure the more 
accurate and regular discharge 
of their duty. . . . Contributions 
may be reckoned upon to begin 
the one including the original 
purchase of apparatus ; and: then 
we may estimitte the yearly cost 
which alone will fall upon the 
members of the Association. The 
hire of a room may be reckoned 
at 30/.; the salary of a Lecturer, 
40/.; wear and tear.of apparatus, 
201.; Assistant and Servaut, 10/. ; 
Clerk or Collector, 102. ; fire and 
lamps, 5/.; printing and adver- 
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tising, 15/.;° making in all 130/ 
But if two or three courses are 
delivered in the same room, the 
expenses of each will be reduced 
in proportion’—Mr. Broveaam 
hus some admirable observations 
on the economy with which ex- 
periments may be conducied. 

7. “ The pamphlet is closed 
with the following forcible ex- 
hortation :—-‘ To the upper classes 
of society, then, f would say, that 
the question no longer is, whether 
or not the people shell be in- 
structed—tor that has been deter- 


tion; but the people must come 
forward to profit by the opportu- 
nity thus afforded, and they mast 
themselves continue the movement 





once begun. . Those who have 


‘already started in the pursuit of 
science, and tasted its sweets, re- 
quire no exhortation to persevere ; 


but if these pages should fall into 


the hands of any one at an hour 


tor the first time stolen from his 
needful rest afier his day’s work 
is done; I ask of him to reward 
me (who have written them tor his 
benefit at the like hours) by sav- 


o_o oe 


mined long ago, and the decision ing threepence during the next 
is irreversible—but whether they fortnight, buying with it Frang- 
shall be well or ill taught, half} Lix’s Lire, and reading the first 
informed, or as thoroughly as their page. [ am quite sure he will 
circumstances permit, and their read the rest; 1 am almost quite 
wants require. Let no one be ,sure he will resolve to spend his 
afraid of the bulk of the commu- | spare time and money in gaining 
nity becoming too accomplished ,those kinds of knowledge, which 
for their superiors. Well edu-|from a printer’s boy made that 
cated, and even well versed in the great man the first philosopher, 
most elevated sciences, they as-, and one of the first statesmen of 
suredly may become; and the his age. Few are fitted by nature 
worst consequence that can follow to go as far as he did, and it is not 
to their superiors will be, that to| necessary to lead so perfectly ab- 
deserve being called their betters stemious a life, and to be so rigid- 
they too must devote themselves | ly saving of every instant of time : 
more to the pursuit of solid and) but all may go a good way after 
refined learning ; the present, him, both in temperance, industry, 
ste seminaries must be en |and knowledge; and no one ean 
arged; and some of the greater|tell before he tries how near he 
cities of the kingdom, especially |may be able to approach him,’ 
the metropolis, must not be left} 9. “ It is certainly high time 
destitute of the regular means) that the education of the people in 
within themselves of scientific) easy circumstances in this eoun- 
education. try, as well as the working classes, 
8. ** * To the working classes [| should be improved. The number 
would say, that this is the time|of men whom one meets every 
when by a great effort they may| where well dressed, and genteelly 
secure for ever the inestimable} educated as it is called, thatws, 
blessing of knowledge. Never| taught to-read and write, andsto 
was the disposition more universal translate Latin and French pass- 
among the rich to lend the requi- | ably, without possessing the ele- 
sile assistance for setting in mo- ments of any one science, is 
tion the great engines jo instruc- | deplorable. lt is a fact thatean- 
} 
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not be denied, that, though there 
are a number of individuals in this 
country who have attained a pro- 
ficiency in various sciences, yet, 
asa nation, we are far more ig- 
norant than any of our neigh- 
bours. To what other cause are 
we to attribute the circumstance 
that with few, very few exceptions, 
our travellers seldom give ms any 
definite information respecting the 
countries which they visit. We have 
had hosts of travellers in South 
America ; but they have done no- 
thing to extend our knowledge of 
it. A German, who travels, can 
almost always give some idea of 
the geology, the botany, the zoo- 
logy, &c., of the countries he vi- 
sits; an Englishman tells you what 
sort of inns there are, and how 
often he regretted the absence of 
the comforts he left at home.’ 

10. “ If Mr. Broucuam were 
to extend his researches, he would 
find.that the reason which induced 
a certain cheap publisher to make 
what might appear not the most 
judicious selection of works, ope- 
rates much more extensively in 
this country than he imagines. 
There is such a thing as te 
too much above the level of the 
great vulgar, as well as the small; 
and it is in vain to call on pub- 
lishers to sacrifice their interests 
by consulting their own taste, ra- 
ther than the taste of their readers, 
Education is the grand remedy ; 
and no people are more in want 
of education in this coxntry, than 
many of those who can afford to 


wear good coats and eat good 


dinnera.” 


| First, let:me notice the strange 


- = 


of this Editor of} 
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very same writer asserted in the 
most unqualified manner, that, 
taking Europe throughout, Pro- 
testants had much more inéellect 
than Catholics; and that even a 
residence of Catholics in theneigh- 
bourhood of Protestants added 
greatly to the infeliect of the 
former. Now, however, he tells 
us that the people of this country 
(meaning Eugland) are, as a 
nation, ** far more ignorant than 
any of our neighbours.” Amongst 
our neighbours we must certainly 
reckon the French, Portuguese, 
and Spaniards ; and they, except 
the mere refuse of them, are Cae 
tholics. However, after havin 
had from this brother of the broa 
sheet a defence of hypocrisy and 
a defence of greediness, what have 
we not to expect, though coming 
from one of your best possible 
instructers of the people? 

In paragraph 2, we have a 
modest eulogium on the superior 
research and profundity of the 
Scotch people. I speak seriously 
when I say modest; for, come 
pared with the impudent boast- 
ings, the insolent braggings of the 
Seotch writers, this, though suffi- 
ciently impudent, is real modest 
and meekness. However, bere is 
a plain insinuation that the Scotch 
exceed the English in powers of 
the mind, I should be glad to 
see a fair account of the literary, 
productions of the two countries, 
from which I am sure it weuld 
appear that, even in soil and the 
products of the earih, England) 
does not exeeed Scotland more: 
than it does in the products of the 
mind; and, in the former respect, 
it exceeds Scotland in the pro 

riion of about seventeca to one, 





the: Morning: Chronicle. Only a 


never can suffer, if it come 


few weeks have passed since ay under my eye, a piece of insolence. 
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of this sort to pass unnoticed. A 
French gentleman gave me, a few 
months ago, a little work in 


French, entitled the Beauties of 


Modern French Writers. In one 
of these Beauties, the French 


Roperrson, says, “‘ en grands 
écrivains, UAngleterre ccde d 
l’Ecosse;" that is to say, “ in 
great writers, England yields to 
Scotland.” This had, I dare say, 
been stuffed into the head of this 
Frenchman by some persevering, 
indefatigable Scotchman; and, 
which is truly curious, the young 
Frenchman, Monsieur de Fivas, 
told me, when he gave me the 
book, that he was going to “‘ Edim- 
bonrg,” and the book is, I see, 
published by Boyd, Constable 
and Co. of that * modern Athens.” 
Yield to Scotland England cer- 
tainly does, in great liars and in- 
ordinate quacks; for, in this 
respect, Scotland surpasses ail 
the world. So then, Fortescur, 
Lyrrieton, Coxe, BLackstonr, 
Newron, Locke, Drypen, Pore, 
Jonnson,and even Bacon, the last 
of whom you so eulogise, were all 
Scotchmen without doubt! I, for 
my part, would give you up Snaks- 
rpearE and Micron. Take 
them, and make them Scotchmen 
if you like, since Scotch critics 
have declared the writings of 
young Ireland to have been im- 
S. to proceed from any pen 

ut that of Shakspeare, and 
since | have no relish for writings 
that make God. and the devils 
fight battles in the skies. 

In lying historians, in dark and 
unintelligible authors of stuff call- 
ed political economy, Scotland. 
indeed, does excel. Beyond all 
comparison, Sir Waitre Scorr 
is the greatest genius that your 











‘country ever produced; and is 


there one single man of good taste 
and sound judgment in the world 
who will put his genius upon a 


‘level with that of Lorp Byron ? 
It is sheer, barefaced impudence; 
writer, speaking of Hume and| 


it is by that and by matchless per- 
severance that the Scotch have 
passed themselves upon the world 
for a people of superior under- 
standing. The great Scotch lie, 
by which the honour of taking the 
invincible standard was taken 
from a Frenchman and given toa 
Scotchman ; that lie, great, bare- 
faced and brazen as it was, is 
only a fair specimen of the con- 
stant proceedings of Scotch writ- 
ers in general. The fellow tu 
whom the taking of the standard 
was falsely attributed, had been 
made an ensign before we detect- 
ed the fraud ; and he is probably 
now a field-officer in the army, 
while poor Lurz, who actually 
took the standard, died g private 
soldier. Thus, persevering im- 
pudence, prefaced by syco- 
phancy, succeeds with this impu- 
dentnation. Englishmen have seen 
their country overrun by Scotch- 
men; have seen them engross a 
large part of their patrimony 
and their earnings ; have seen it 
grudgingly, too; have seen the 
treasure of England squandered, 
aye, by millions, to. make roads 
and bridges in the beggarly High- 
lands, where there never will be 
a traveller to pass, and on “ Cale- 
donian canals,” on which a barge 
will neyer,; swim; and this, ‘teo, 


observe, for the avowed 
avowed by Parliament ftéelf,.30 
pepiehe High for that valuable 
¢ Highlanders, and the: 
prevent them from emigratin 
have call. . 
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and boldly to express their disap- 


probation of it, such has been the | 


power obtained by that brazen 
brotherhood from the north of the 
Tweed, who, by fawning, cring- 
ing, creeping, smiling at the be- 
ginning, and then “by degrees 
wriggling ¢ and twisting and worm- 
ing “themselves into “place, have 
terrified men in general from 
expressing the indignation which 
every Englishman ought to feel. 
Men have been afraid of the 
effect of their cunning and of their 
persevering vindictiveness ; and 
therefore they have, and [ must 
say basely, held their tongues. 

I, thank God, was not formed 
to fear the whole northern host, 
even if it came pouring down 
upon me, with all its naked legs, 
kilts, philibegs, knives, mulls ' 
its messes of sowens and its in- 
calculable bags of brimstone. 
And, the very “next instance that 
I see of this abominable Scotch 
insolence, I will give a full ac- 
count of all the revenues which 
the Exchequer draws from that 
country, and of all the much 
greater revenues which — that 
Ne draws from England, 

pe nme places, unmerited 
emoluments of innumerable sorts, 
by no means forgetting Highland 
roads and bridges and Caledo- 
nian canals. With negro drivers, 
with ‘laceraters of the bodies of 
the blacks, for whom, by-the-bye, 
you express so much com passion, 
enlightened and humane Scotland 
supplies os the plantations of 
part of the world. It 

even now fl Viplies Virginia’ and 
‘the Carolinas ; ; it Fetes our 


own ‘colonies, 


French andthe Span ; 
Danes and the Dutch co a 
need of this commodity 
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being pretty nearly equal, in this 
respect, to humane Scotland her- 
self. 

So much for the modest as- 
sumption that Scotland exceeds 
England in the powers of the 
mind. [| now go tothe eighth para- 
graph, wherein you recommend 
to the people of this country to 
purchase and read “ Franklin’s 
Life.” You should tell them, at 
the same time, that a more crafty 
and selfish knave than Franklin 
never existed upon earth. You 
should tell them that he became 
patriot first and then rebel, he- 
cause he was refused by the 
king's Government to be put at 
the head of the post-office depart- 
ment in America. You should 
tell them that he owed his rise, 
amongst his rebel brethren, to 
his base ingratitude and black 
treachery towards the Governor 
of Massachusetts, whose escru- 
toire he robbed, and whose cor- 
| Fespondence he made public. 
You should tell them, as your 
countryman, Wedderburn (the 
late Lord Loughborough) told 
Franklin to his face, that “ the 
‘*man of the three letters was a 
thief.” In the whole of the life 
of Franklin, we discover pot one 
generous act: in the whole of 
his writings, not one noble senti- 
ment. He was a low, cunning, 
huckstering man. He never risked 
any thing, not even in the making 
of a ee In him, all is what 
is called prudent: cautious, sus- 
picious, economical, implacably 
vindictive : i short, all in him 
is Scotch, except that he had 
enough of the pride of his New 
England ancestors not to. pe a 


The | sycophant or a pi 
And this is mam, is it, that 
ee 
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and that you hold up as an exam-|of Sternhold and Hopkins; that 
le for Englishmen to follow! |it means breediag-up, and, that 
‘ranklin was the cunningest man| people may be brought up very 
of his time. ! cannot say, of my| well, and especially to the most 
own knowledge, that he ever was|numerons sorts of work, without 
a thief, except as to the three let-lany reading at all. But, taking 


ters; but this I can say, that I/education to mean reading and 


have always heard, amongst the| writing; or, in other words, know- 
best informed men in America, 


ledge to be got from books ; what 
that the much larger part of the| knowledge, | pray you, are the 
things which he called his inven-| people to get trom: those “ relé- 
tions, and to which, Scotch-like, | gious tracts” with which you are 
(as in the case of the invincible | so peculiarly gratified? You seem 
standard), he gave his mame, were |\to have abandoned the broad 
the inventions of others. I am | sheet now; for, now, you are for 
quite disinterested as to Franklin. | * itinerant libraries” as a means 
ile was dead long belore [| went} of instruction to the working 
to the United States. | never) classes. We have just seen, in 
saw him. He never offended me. | the former part of lius letter, what 
I describe him as what he was, from | pretty instruction the broad sheet 
the same motive that I describe | is caleulated to give to the work- 
Cranmer and Henry VII. ‘ing classes; and now let us see 
Be well assured, Sir, that the| what your itinerant libraries and 
people of England will get on| your “ dectures” are calculated to 
very well without any lessons from | do for them. 
this rebel to his country, this be-| You are for treating them to the 
trayer of his friend; this man|same repast which, as you tell 
whose lite and whvse writings|us, your northern brethren have 
say, “let your heart never feel|+o long enjoyed: namely, “ the 
** generosity or compassion ; get| ‘ profound wisdom, sustained b 
‘** money somehow or other, think | ** unbounded learning, and embel- 
‘about yoursel!, and let the rest|** lished with the most brilliant 
‘* ef the world go to the devil.” ‘fancy, which so richly farnishes 
Now, Sir, atter these observa-|* every page of the Essays of Ba- 
tions on particular and somewhat | ** con !” 
detached topics, introduced into| Talk of Marek hares, indeed! 
your “* Practical Observations,” 1 | Cursed wild things, 1, when a bo " 
will offer you some few remarks|have run after them till my legs 
on the general position upon| were ready to break under me; 
which your project seems to be}and [ am determined not now to 
founded. You assume that the|renew the pursuit. Yet, only 
ple; and, mind, you address|think of Joun Cxoprone, with 
yourself to the working celasses,| every finger-as thick as your 
stand in need of what yeu are| wrist, and chaps between the fin- 
teased to call “ education.’’| gerand thumb, a quarter of aninch 
Now, you know, as well as I,/deep, no more capable of turning 
that education means, not the) over the léaf of a book than you 


reading of books; not the being! are of turni , with the spade 
able to read and sing the I , rl ipeie 


pea rod of ground im aday; 
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only think of poor John, coming 
home from hedging, with a nitch 


‘of wood upon his back, to which 
‘is appended a pair of gloves or 


cfiffs, each as big as your brief- 
bag; only think of him, with a 
pair of shoes weighing half a score 
of pounds, and with jacket im- 
penetrable by thorns; think of 
poor John; now pray think of 
him, pray do look at him, who, 
when he throws down his nitch is 
so tired that he is ready to follow 


it to the earth; only think what; 


you would say even toa March 
hare, if she were capable of speak- 
ing, and were to tell you that this is 
the person who is to sit down over 
‘his handful of fire and his farthing 
or half-farthing rushlight, and me- 
ditate on “ the profound wisdom, 
‘“‘ sustained by unbounded learn- 
“ing, and embellished with the 
‘‘ most brilliant fancy, which so 


‘“‘ richly furnishes every page of 


9 


“‘ the Essays of Bacon”? 

“ If,” said a gentleman, upon 
reading this extract in the Morn- 
ing Chronicle the other night, 
‘““he had talked to them about 
“bacon to eat, instead of Bacon 
** to read, they would have found 
‘“‘a great deal more sense in it.” 
Yes, Sir, that would, indeed, have 
been becoming in that ‘“ Educa- 
** tion Digest” (not to pun, mind) 
which you promised us so long 
ago. It is food that is. wanted, 
and raiment ; and not reading and 
writing, by the class of persons to 
whom you have addressed yonr 
“ Practical Observations.” It is 
the want of these, in which the 
once happy people of England 
were not in want, that.causes the 
far greater part of all the thefts 


and dilapidations which now pre- 
ren P 


vail, and the number and magni- 


tude of which are daily increasing. 
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But, is it not to be really and 
truly excessively ignorant or ex- 
cessively impudent, coolly to as- 
sume that this schooling work is 
calculated to mend the morals and 
the lot of the people, when the 
fact is notorious that the school- 
ing work has been going on for 
the last twenty years ; and that, 
too, with an imerease beyond 
arithmetical progression; and 
when it is equally notorious that, 
from the first day to the last day 
of that period, thetts, robberies, 
crimes o: all sorts, and miseries 
of all sorts have gone on increas- 
ing in the same degree? How- 
ever, to reason; to cile experi- 
ence, to make use of argument ; 
to produce proofs to one who is 
bitten by the education mania is 
as useless as to cast stones against 
the wind. 

There is no man of experience 
in England who will not tell you, 
and who cannot produce you in- 
dubitable proofs, that the people 
of England were much more 
honest, more laborious, more con- 
tented, forty years ago than they 
are now; that servants were quite 
a different sort of creatures; and, 
in short, that all, with regard to 
the working classes, has changed 
for the worse; and, yet, Bibles, 
religious tracts, gospel-shops, iti- 
nerant tub-men, and national 
schools, stare us in the face in 
every village. What is the con- 
clusion? Not, indeed, completely 
that these things produce the im- 
morality ; but quite complete ‘as 
to the conclusion that they are uh- 
able to prevent it. The mischief 
has quite another source than that 
of a want of reading and wrt 
Its source, and its only source, 
the infernal system of | 
funding ,and making paper-money 
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By these, all the working classes | 


in the country parts are deprived 
of the means of decent existence, 
and almost of the means of exist- 
ence at all. A full third part, 
perhaps, of the whole of the 
really good food of the country 
is, by these means, drawn up to 
the Wen. Many of the poor 
creatures in the country, being 
actually in a state of half-starva- 
tion, are tempted to committhefts. 
To avoid the whip, the jail and 
other consequences of crime, and 
of loss of character, they, female 
as well as male, flee away to 
hide their shame, in this all-de- 
grading and corrupting Wen, to 
smooth their way to which, to fa- 
cilitate their escape and their im- 
punity, the same system has pro- 
vided them most convenient! y with 
roads and conveyances. So that 
this is a grand assemblage of all 
the thieves, all those, in every 
part of the country, whose mise- 
ries have @riven them inté the 
commission of those crimes which 
otherwise they would not have 
thought of, 
things, how can there be morality ; 
how can there be a regard for cha- 
racter ; how can there be a sense 
of shame to prevent crime amongst 
those who have not half a suffi- 
ciency of food as a reward for 
incessant labour and for trust- 
worthiness ? 

Here, then, is the root of the 
evil. This root must be torn up; 
‘the trunk and the brafiches of the 
mischief must be hewed off and 
cast into the fire; or, the working 
classes will grow worse and worse, 
in spite of your “ Practical Ob- 
servations,” the Essays of Bacon 
and the Lectures of Doctor Birx- 


BECK. 


Manifold and prodigious as are 





In such a state of 





| Doctor had taught the mechanics 


the follies of the day, this last 
name puts me in mind of one, 
which, I really think, is fairly en- 
titled to the ludicrous pre-emi- 
nence. JI read in a newspaper 
the other day, that your country- 
man, Dr. Birkbeck, had been 
reading, to the “ mechanics,” at 
the rooms ‘of their Institute, a 
‘lecture ;” on what? Not on any 
method of using’ their tools, of 
shortening their labour, of saving 
their-strength, of husbanding their 
means, of conducting themselves 
with kindness towards their fami- 
lies and conscientiousness towards 
their masters and employers ; not 
on any of these, which I was silly 
enough to think would be the 
principal objects of the establish- 
ment; not on any of these, no, 
nor even on any thing more pro- 
foundly scientific, yet tending 
to illustrate the properties’ of the 
several materials that mechanics 


| have to work on; but, so help me 


God, as Mr. Canning said, on the 
THEORY OF THE WINDS! 
The theory of the winds, above all 
things in the world, as a subject to 
be contemplated by hard-fisted 
mechanics! One would think that 
the Doctcr must have been re- 
cently reading Swir? who gravel 
insists that the soul or spirit is 
nothing but wind, and that this 
wind is worked upon mechani- 
cally, whence he entitles his 
learned essay, ‘‘ The Mechanical 
Operation of the Spirit.” 

If, indeed, the Doctor had 
treated of the wind in the stomach, 
as the women call it; had taught 
(he being ‘a physician) the me- 
chani¢s how to relieve themselves 
from that in a manner the least 
painful, midst convenient and least 
offensive; if, in plain English, the 
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the causes of the belly-ache, and the abrupt and uncouth mauner 
especially if he had taught them that the reader will see. It may 
how to guarantee themselves from |not, therefore, be the production 


that noise in their intestines, vul-|of this Archbishop. 


garly denominated grumbling : if 
the Doctor had taught this to his 


hearers, and had fully explained | 
to them how this grumbling was | 
to be prevented in future by se-. 


dulous labour, sober habits, a 
boiling pot, and a cleanly board ; 
then I should have said, that the 
lecture would be of some use, and 
ought not to be denominated a 
piece of philosophical quackery. 
Now, Sir, in this letter as in the 
last, I have put a good deal that 
a great number of persons will 
say is true, and ought to be at- 
tended to. I have not left my 
meaning equivocal. It is every 
where plain, even to the plainest 
understanding. I again wait for 
an answer; and if T am not an- 
swered, your scheme will find 
patrons in none but drivellers and 
fools. : . I am, Sir, : 
Your most obedient and 
Most humble Servant, . 
Wa. COBBETT. 





ARCHBISHOP OF TUAM. 





Tue people of Ireland will ask 
why I stuffmy Register up with 
matter such as is contained in this 
Archbishop’s letter. But, let them 
consider, that they have had their 
laugh, and that my English rea- 
ders are entitled to a laugh as well 
asthey, Ido not know, indeed, 
that ‘* Power Tuam” did, from the 
** Palace of Tuam,” or from any 
other place, write this, letter, 
or whatever else it may be called , 
for, though it has a signature and 
a date, it has no address or super- 
scription. it begins and ends.in 


ut, I take 


it as a publication which I find in 


the Morning Chronicle of the 31st 
of January. Indeed, I, as a 
staunch Churchman, as belonging 
to the “ Church as by law es- 
tablished,” would fain hope that 
nothing bearing the title of arch- 
bishop or bishop, or parson or 
clerk, or sexton or even bell-rin- 
ger, belonging to our Cburch, 
ever could write such a letter. To 
attempt to characterize it, even in 
general terms, would demand ta- 
lent much greater than I have at 
my disposal ; and to criticise it in 
detail, would argue my time and 
the time of my readers, to be of 
less value than that of a female 
hay-maker, or that of a poor little 
girl, that is running herself to 
death, sweating out her youthful 
marrow, and sucking down the 


| destruction of her lungs in one of 
} the hottest of the infernal factories 


of the cotton-lords, Ihave, at my 
command, a pretty large assort- 
ment of words, to hee i and to 
express my contempt of, all that is 
low, all that is so very grovelling, 
that one can hardly form an ade- 
quate idea of it; but, if 1 were to 
make a muster of all these, and 
hook them all together in. one cli- 
mactric sentence, occupying two 
pages of my Register, i uld 
fail to do justice to this paper, 
published unter. the name of the 
Archbishop of Tuam. However, 
to have. an..Archbishop in the 
broad sheet AT ALL; to havea 
person dressed in archipiscopal 
robes, resorting to the broad- 
sheeted brotherhood for the means 
of defence, is something, and. a 
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writing a paper like this, cannot 
fail to be useful im making the 
Protestants of England form just 

inions with regard to the Church 
and the Clergy in Ireland. With 
this preface, I insert the paper, 
word for word, as I find it in the 
Chronicle. 

«A leiter has appeared in The 
Morning Chronicle, signed Eneas 
M‘Donnell, and has since been 
copied into The Dublin Evening 
Post of the 4th instant, which has 
jast been put into my hands, in 
which my name is imtroduced— 
upon this letter | beg leave to be 
allowed to make a few obser- 
vations. In his progress the 
writer says —‘ Another charge 
against the Catholic clergy of Ire- 
land is founded upon the alleged 
mal-treatment of his Grace the 
Archbishop of Tuam, at Loughrea, 
by the * tli Catholics, who 
attended the meeting over which 
his Grace presided, and par- 
ticularly the Rev. Peter Daly, the 
Catholic vicar of Galway. Never 
were any circumstances more dis- 
ingenuously represented ; the Ca- 
tholic gentlemen who were pre- 
sent, furnished his Grace with an 
ps mie to try the real merits 
of the case, for they published and 
authenticated with their signatures, 
a statement, which, if not strictly 
true, is obviously a libel—yet his 
Grace has not called its accuracy 
into question.’ 

‘* ‘Two resolutions passed at 
Loughrea, after the Arc bishop of 
Tuam left the chair, to which Mr. 
Eneas M‘Donnell is supposed to 
allude, as the statement published 
and authenticated by the signa- 
tures of the Catholic gentlemen 

who were present at the meeting. 

“* Resolution, moved by Daniel 
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M‘Nevin, Esq. and seconded by 
Robert D’Arcy, Esq. of Wood- 
ville :— 

“ «That the Protestant Arch- 
bishop of Tuam having taken the 
chair, two Protestant clergymen 
delivered their sentiments, and 
were heard with great attention by 
the meeting; but the Rev. Mr. 
Daly, a Roman Catholic clergy- 
man, having presented himself to 
the meeting, the Archbishop de- 
clared that he came there pre- 
determined not to hear him; and 
Mr. Guthrie, a Protestant gen- 
tleman, having then presented 
himself, the Archbishop declared 
he would not hear him, or any 
other person who was not a 
member of the Bible Society ; and, 
by his orders and example, pro- 
cured many of the members of the 
Bible Society to keep up a most 
indecent clamour, for the avowed 
purpose of stifling the voice of any 
persons who might differ in senti- 
ments with the Archbishop ; and 
at length his conduct having be- 
come so outrageous, even in the 
opinion of his own party, that a 
very general cali was heard to 
appoint another chairman, upon 
which he declared he would re- 
main there for a month to carry 
his own object into effect; but 
after a considerable time occupied 
in clamour, excited by himself, he 
vacated” the chair and left the 
meeting—-wherefore we view with 
disgust and indignation the ar- 


bitrary conduct of the Arch- 
bishop.’ 


“ Resunittan moved hy D. 
M‘Nevin, Esq. and bess by 
Mat. St, George, Esq. :— 
_ “* That we look with indigna- 
on *y ace at the iniedar- 
ion of a military party of the 
10ih Hussars thie & ite ee. 
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sembly of such a nature, with 
drawn swords, countenanced by 
the Protestant Archbishop of 
Tuam, to intimidate, or perhaps 
to massacre the Roman Catholic 
Clergy and Laity who have been 
_nsidiously invited to this house 
\ by the above circular letter, and 
who came with a hope of express- 
ing their sentiments, and’ pro- 
moting any rational measure cal- 
culated to improve the morals 
and eondition of society. And at 
the same time we cannot with- 
hold from the military, our appro- 
bation of their peaceable and or- 
derly conduct, notwithstanding 
the intemperance and bad exam- 
ple of the Archbishop.’ 

“It I had conceived that any 
man living could have believed 
me capable of outrageous con- 
duct at a meeting of the Bible 
Society, and that I cou/d, by my 
orders and example, if I were 
so disposed, procure many of the 
members of the Bible Society 
to keep up a most indecent cla- 
mour for any purpose whatever ; 
if I had conceived that any man 
living could have suspected me of 
countenancing the introduction of 
a military party of the 10th Hus- 
sars, into a public assembiy of 
such a nature, with drawn swords, 
to intimidate, or perhaps to mas- 
sacre the Roman Catholie Clergy 
and Laity, who had been insi- 
diously invited to that meeting, I 
should long since have contra- 
dicted this most gross and wicked 
calumny; but now that I find 
there is one gentleman who, does 
give credit to such a statement, 
signed and authenticated with the 
signatures of the Roman Catholic 
gentlemen who. were present, ‘1 
take this me ey” afforded. to 
me, by Mr. Eneas M‘ Donuell, iv 
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the most unqualificd manner, to 
contradict it. 

“ Had I apprehended the small- 
est personal mjury to any indivi- 
dual, from the highest to the low- 
est, who attended the Meeting of 
the Bible Society at Loughrea, 
i should, without any hesitation, 
have called for the protection of 
the Police, and (if necessary) that 
of the Military; but, upon the 
oceasion in question, although I 
received the most offensive and 
insulting languaye—although I 
witnessed the most intemperate 
clamour and disturbance — al- 
though the Ladies around me be- 
trayed the utmost alarm, I neither 
directly nor indirectly, by my 
order or by my countenance, nor 
did any one connected with 
me, introduce the military into 
that meeting; and here I must 
observe, that, although the chair 
in which I had the honour to be 
placed commanded a full view of 
the entire room, [ never did dur- 
ing the whole meeting, see one 
single soldier, which must have 
been the case had he remained 
there even three minutes; and I 
am informed, by authority which 
I consider unquestionable, - that 
the soldiers were only at the out- 
side of the door; and not longer 
than avery few minutes, and ever’ 
with this I was wholly unae- 
quainted until some time after the 
meeting, and to this day Iam: 
not aware by what authority they 
made their appearance even. at 
ihe door, — . 

“ Mr. Eneas M‘Doonell: thus: - 
proceeds— That his Grace’s feel~ . 
ings were strongly excited from 
the moment the Rev. we Daly — 
made his appearance in the meet~ _ 
ing is 3 ait and that: his - 





}Grace’s eed | has. not sab» 
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sided, appears by the answer to 
the gentleman who addressed his 
Grace in such accents of tender 
sympathy; which answer, by-the- 
bye, does not indicate a periect 
organization of ideas, as It com- 


mences—" My Lord and Gentle- | 


men,” whereas there does not ap- 
pear upon the little list of ad- 
dressers the name of a single Lord, 
or of any thing like a Lord.’ 

“ This observation of Mr. E. 
M‘Donnell is scarcely worthy of 
any remark ; but if a perfect or- 
ganization of my ideas depended 
upon the correctness of my com- 
mencing my answer to the Ad- 
dress from the whole Committee 
of the county of Galway Branch 
of the Bible Society, ‘ My Lord 
and Gentlemen,’ that organization 
is complete. There was not only 
something like the signature of a 
Lord, but the real signature of a 
Lord to that Address. 

** Again, Mr. Eneas M‘Don- 
nell— The letter of Mr. Daly to 
his Grace is not more distinguish- 
ed in taste and talent, than for its 
forbearance, in declining any re- 
ference to the following occur- 
rence, in which some persons 
fancy they can trace the germ of 
his Grace's unfriendly feeling to- 
wards the * Poor Priest.” I have 
been informed that the London 
Tavern Committee, in the distri- 
bution of the funds appropriated 
to the employment ms relief of 
the Irish poor, granted a sum of 
100/.. to the same Rev. Peter 
Daly, to be administered by that 
Reverend Gentieman for such 
~~ ; and directed that their 

rustee, his Grace the Archbishop 
of Tuam, should pay that sum out 
of the funds of the Committee, 
then lying in his Grace’s bands ; 
that his Grace objected to entrust- 








‘ing the money to the Priest, and 


threatened to abandon the office 
of trustee altogether, if the funds 
were to be placed in such hands. 
‘That the Committee persevered, 
‘and repeated their order in such 
peremptory terms, as ultimately 
obliged his Grace to hand over 
the 100/. tothe Rev. Peter Daly. 
This little affair is stated to have 
produced feelings not of the most 





kindly or evanescent nature, and 
is referred to as explanatory, toa 
certain extent, of the unfortunate 
misunderstanding at Loughrea.’ 
The forbearance of the Rev. Peter 
Daly, in declining any reference 
to the occurrence which Mr. Eneas 
M‘Donnell here so entirely mis- 
represents, will clearly appear 
upon a rotation of the simple state 
of the case of this 100/. to which 
he alludes, when I] think many 
persons may trace the germ of the 
disorderly and disgraceful con- 
duct which took place at Lough- 
rea. Early in the month,of Fe- 
bruary last, I received a letter 
from the Secretary to the L. T. 
Committee, enclosing to me a 
Bank of England post-bill for 
100/., to be applied, with my con- 
currence, to certain objects stated 
in a letter of the Rev. Peter Daly. 
After making due enquiryin aquar- 
ter where J felt ewteil could not 
he deceived, I returned the 1002. 
to the person from whom it came, 
having fully satisfied myself that 
it would be a most gross mis- 
application of. the funds of that 
benevolent Committee. The Se- 
cretary, in auswer, acknow 

the receipt of the money, and ob- 


served, that, I should be 
glad to find. he had not ad- 
vised the Rev. Peter Daly of this 


remittance. Soon afterwards § 
received a letter from the gentle- 
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man who had been agent in Ire- 
land to that Committee, informing 
me that the money had been 
granted and axnounced, and must, 
of necessity, be forwarded. Upon 
this I wrote to the Secretary, that 
should this money be forwarded 
to the Rev. Peter Daly, it was 
clear to me that my services could 
no longer be useful to that Com- 
mittee, and that I mst in that 
event beg leave to resign my 
office as one of their trustees for 
the county of Galway. A furtoer 
letter was written to me by the 
gentleman who had beenthe L. T. 
Committee’s agent in Ireland, 
urging me to continue in my 
offices of treasurer and trustee, 
to whom I made the same an- 
swer as my last one to the Secre- 
tary. About the same time I re- 
ceived a further letter from the 
Secretary, much to the same pur- 
pose, and to which I returned a 
similar answer. Thus closed all 
communication with me upon the 
subject; and at this moment I 
am not aware whether this money 
was ever sent to Mr. Peter Daly, 
or not; but I can safely assert 
that it did not go to him through 
me—neither to my knowledge, 
nor with my concurrence. * This 
little affair is stated to have pro- 
duced feelings not of the most 
hindly or evanescent nature ; and 
is referred to us explanatory, toa 
certain extent, of the unfortunate 
misunderstanding at Loughrea.’ 
“ Mr. Eneas M‘Donnell thus 
proceeds :—* It is'much to be de- 










plored that the liberal and cordial 
bo ney eater «pdm 





try, during the 


re- | understands’ what ie- not true. I 
































really, Sir, when we consider the 
vast official revenues of his Grace, 
who has, as I understand, very 
recently refused the offer of 
27,000/. as a renewal for one 
single lease, it is not unreason- 
able to expect some forbearance 
towards the Catholic population, 
constituting, as it does, 49-50ths 
of the people of the district from 
which such revenues are obtained; 
and the more particularly, as 
they do not receive, expect, or 
desire any professional services 
from his Grace in return for such 
public contributions to his wealth.’ 

“If I could give satisfactory 
value in the renewal of a lease 
under me for 30,000/., I should 
have no hesitation in refusing to 
accept for it 27,000/. And if my 
property (which I deny to be a 

ublic contribution to my wealth) 
= ever so large, why should any 
man living envy me its possession, 
or betray jealousy on its account, 
‘more‘ than on the aceount of the 
large. possessions of any layman. 
My tide to my estetes is at least 
as good as that of any other man’s 
in the land; and it is to be pre- 
sumed, that the expenditure of 
their proceeds in the hands. of 
one whose station requires his 
residence upon them, will, at 
least, be as extensive and con- 
scientious, for the benefit of the 
community, as that in the hands 
of any others : and its disturbance 
would involve the ruin of. numer- 
ous families, and the violation of 
settlements,: of jage articles, 
of wills, ke:&c. But.in the case 
-before us, ie: Pose Dawe 
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for the renewal of one lease, and 
there are many of the most im- 
yortant and valuable leases under 
the Sees of Taam and Ardagh, 
some of which were not renewed 
for more or less time previous to 
the death of my predecessor, and 
not one of which have ever been 
renewed by me, and | would wil- 
lingly renew any one of them to 
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naked, the famishing, the miser+ 
able, and wretched population of 
this country? If it be, the pub- 
lic will judge of the merit of the 
cause in which he is engaged, 
which needs for its support the 
propagation of the most foul 
slander and falsehood, which Mr. 


M‘Donnell hears, and learns, and 
understands, 





the 25th of last month, for less 
than one-eighth of 27,000/. | 

** Upon a par with this are the | 
extravagant exaggerations of the | 
possessions of the Established | 
Church every day industriously | 
circulated with no good intent, 
through every part of the British 
empire. 

‘ The writer says, ‘] have learn- 
ed that the Very Rev. Dr. Trench, 
of Ballinasloe, has been engaged 
in distributing arms among a se- 
lect class in that town and its 





vicinity. It is much to be desired 
that the Very Rev. Gentleman 
should contradict this rumour if it 
be not correct.’ 

‘““ My Brother, the Archdeacon 
of Ardagh, will (at any time the 
people in general, or any select 
class of them, may be in danger 
of suffering in their properties, or 
their lives, from any quarter), as 
far as may be in his power, and 
under the authority and sanction 
of»the law, arm and afford them 
every protection. But | am 
authorised, in the unqualified 
manner, to contradict the state- 
ment which Mr. Eneas M' Donnell 
has learned ; it ix not true. 

‘** So much for the honesty of 
what Mr. Eneas M‘Donnell ‘un- 
derstands, und learns, and hears, 
and publishes. Is this the service 
for which this gentleman receives 
the stipend from the volunt 
nd hearty contributions of the 














‘1 have now done with this 
Mr. Eneas M‘Donnell. 

‘1 heartily lament being thus 
dragged before the public; but it 
would not be possible for me to 
remain silent when charges thus 
false, and with a view to injure 
my character, were formall 
made, and sanctioned by the sig 
nature of even a more insignifi- 
cant person than Mr. Eneas 
M' Donnell. 

“ POWER, Tuam, &e-” 


“ The Palace of Tuam, 
Jan. 19, 1825.” 





PROTESTANT 
“REFORMATION.”: 


The Third Number of this 
work was published on Monday 
last. I am obliged to a corre 
spondent for pointing out to me, 
what he deems to be an error, in 
point of fact, and which, perhaps, 
is an error in the last sentence of 
the eighty-eighth paragraph. & 
there assume that Catholics can- 
not now be admirals or generals, 
unless they take an oath-or oaths: 
abjuring their religion. There 
was, however, an Act passed in 
the year 1817,. while | was in 
Long Island, which my corre+ 
spondent believes to have re« 


ary | moved the disabilities of Catholics 


with regard to the army and the 
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navy. I have now read the Act, 
-which was passed cn the 10th of 
July 1817, and I hope, but it is 
merely a hope, that that Act 
«does remove those disabilities.— 
Yet, it is couched in such general 
terms, saying nothing about Ca- 
tholics ; not pointing out what are 
the oaths, and containing a pro- 
vision besides, which, for any 
thing that I know to the contrary, 
“may, in effect, render the relaxa- 
tion a nullity, that I cannot ex- 
plicitly say that I committed an 
error, though I should be very 
‘glad to do it. 





TO PIRATES. 





Some days ago my attorney, 
by my direction, commenced an 
‘action against the proprietors of 
the Mornixc Herarp, London 
daily newspaper, for inserting in 
. that paper, of the 11th of Decem- 
ber last,“ EXTRACTS” from 
the second Number of my Pro- 
testant Reformation. These ex- 
tracts were manifestly made in 
the way of piracy, there being 
nothing going before or coming 
after them in the way of illustra- 
tion, comment, criticism, or an- 
swer, 

This was the first action that ] 
ever brought in my whole life, and 
{ hoped that it would be said of 
me that I never brought one in my 
life ; but, 1 .was now compelled to 
‘do it, or to yield. up the whole of 
_ the fruit, of my labour, In con-- 
nence of communications which 


took “asia egal 
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proprietors of the Herald would 
pay all the law and attorney's 
expenses’ which had been. m- 
eurred, and that they would pro- 
mise not to do the like in future. 

Thus the matter was ‘settled, 
they having paid the expenses 
and made the promise. But, not- 
withstanding my reluctance to 
appeal to the law for any purpose 
whatever, I by no means pro- 
mise that I will not do it, but, on 
the contrary, hereby give notice 
that I will do it, if this work of 
“ extracting’ shall be practised 
in future with regard to my wri- 
tings, whether it be practised in 
England, Ireland or Scotland. 
We are all under the same 
right law, and that law holds ont 
complete protection. 

A gentleman in Dublin, who 
has written to me on this subject, 
has my best thanks, and shall hear 
from me by letter in a very few 
days. 





TREE-PLANTING. 





I ruink that it may be useful 
for me to offer to those gentlemen, 
who have bought trees of me, miy 
opinion in regard to the best man- 
ner of managing them. They 
are of two descriptions: forest 
seedlings, and apple and peur 
trees, | 

The former are by no means of 





a size, or-in a-state as to their 
roots, tobe, at once,'put out into 
plantations. They-should be put 
in-rows, into groagud-equalito-eiat 
of a good: kitchen: othe 
rows about 16-inches:a 

‘the plants abont 10° 
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to the 'rod) will, if my calculation 
be ‘right, contain two hundred 
and sixty-one trees. Of course, 
4 rod will contain above a thou- 
sand trees; and 40 rod will con- 
tain more than ten thousand. Is 
there a gentleman in all England, 
or Ireland, whose kitchen garden 
contains half an acre of ground, 
that is to say, eighty rod, who 
stands in need of more than ‘forty 
rod of it for the purposes of his 
kitchen? Let any owner of such 
4 garden go into it, even when 
all the crops are on it in the 
month of May; and, he will find 

rore than a full half of it crop 
(if cropped at all) with things of 
’ no use to him and his family. He 
will find a patch of early cab- 
bages, containing enough for his 
family, and for a couple or three 
pigs besides. Cabbages are ver 
good for pigs, which, if they be 
pigs of any taste, like them ex- 
ceedingly in the spring; bit, 
i common sense says that so pre- 
cious a thing as the labour of a 
gardener ought not to go to the 
furnishing of a dessert to the 
pig-stye, for, after all, it is but 
a dessert; as cabbages alone 
will never make pork or bacon. 
Then, these cabbages you will 
find (when begun to be used) cut 
out, one Aere and another there, 
instead of beginning at the outside 
row, going on regularly through- 
out the patch, and, mind, makin 
the spade come close on the heels 
of the hai ; and, before the last 
row of cabbages be cut, having a 
thriving crop on the ground where 
the first row stood, and, doing the 
— a great deal of good into 
bargain. Instead of this, the 
nd, which received the cab- 
in October, remains occu- 
pied by the remnant of the cab- 
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bages, and by the stumps of the 
whole, until, perhaps, late in June, 
when the top of it is pretty nearly 
as hard asa brick-wall. All this 
time, from mid-May to late in 
June, the cabbage-stumps are at 
work upon the ground, tearing out 
its substance to sustain a parcel 
of sprouts, which are never used, 
and, which, indeed, m summer, 
even a pig will hardly look at. 
As suitable associates of the 
stumps, voluntarily come a cro 

of weeds, which, together with the 
stumps and ‘sprouts, form most 
comfortable lying-in hospitals for 
the delicate females of slugs, snails, 
brown grubs, butterflies, and other 
insects: and here this amiable so- 
ciety goes on, until it has left not 
one particle of moisture or fertility 
in the ground. But this is not to 


y|go on for ever? No, thank Gad ; 


not quite; for the gardener comes, 
some time towards the end of June, 
or early in July, and, having given 
full time, not only for the accouche- 
ment of the females of the ani- 
mated part of the community, but 
also for *‘ educating” the young 
ones (perhaps on Mr. Brougham’s 
plan) and sending them on their 
travels, he, with cruel spade, 
breaks up the remainder of the 
happy society, “ charitable insti- 
tutions” and all ; but, observe, not 
before many of the weeds have 
been delivered of their silent and 


g| passive offspring, which, if the 


spade leave them near the surface, 
will almost instantly come forth 
to proclaim ‘the mercies of their 
em : er), and which, 
it buried deeper, will act, as oc- 
casions may bring them near the 


top, the e tefal to- 
wane his sv eae Eng 
and fourth generation. 


But, whither am I rambling. 
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What I mean to say is this: that 
no gentleman in all England has 
half an acre of garden ground 
that might not, be his family what 
it may, spare half of it to become 
a nursery for trees: The forest- 
seedlings ought, before they are 
planted, to have their tap roots 
shortened by an off one third 
of their length. The small fibres 
ought all to be cut off; for they 
never grow again; they rot, and 
there comes mou/d at the root from 
their rotting. They ought, during 
summer, to be kept quite clear of 
weeds by flat-hoeing ; but, the 
earth ought not to be moved deeply 
between any trees, in summer. 
Their roots are of a harder texture 
than those of annual and biennial 
vegetables, ‘and do not renew 
themselves any thing like so 
quickly, if cut off. 

' My apple-trees, sold this year, 
consist of shoots from graffs, put 
on in April and May last, upon 
stocks,not planted out till the Fe- 
bruary and March next before. 
When the stocks were planted, 
their tap roots were cut off, and 
they had scarcely any other. So 
that they had, in fact, no roots, 
when the graffs were put on them, 
and those graffs had all been more 
than five months cut off from the 
American trees. In consequence 
of this recent removal of the stocks, 
and of their having no roots, when 










main, one year at least, if not 
two or three ; they then cut them 
down to the ground, puton the graff, 
and, up comes a shoot long and 
big, and giving you a great deal 
of wood for your money. But, 
mind, you have two or three roots 
to a tree, each root as big as your 
little finger at least; while mine 
have no roots bigger than a crow- 
quill, or thereabouts. These big 
roots must all be cut off, leaving 
each only about six inches long,. 
though some of them wiil be more 
than two feet long. Plant sucha 
tree, plant one of mine by the side 
of it, cut them both down (as you 
ought); and, you will see, that 
my feeble tree will far . sur- 
pass, in growth, the big-rooted. 
and big-shooted tree. The plant 
suffers too severely from the am-: 
putation of big roots: it does not 
soon recover from the effects of 
the operation : and, if:youdo not cut 
it.dawn nearly to the ground, the 
inadequacy of the roots ‘that are 
left to supply the trunk. with sap, 
makes. the latter what is called: 
hide-bound ; and then it stands: 
stunned for years, and, it is ten to 
one, that it never flourishes. 

These apple-trees of mine, if 
for espaliers, or for dwarf stand- 
ards, may be, at once, planted 
where they are to remain, and 
(taking off all the small hairy, 
fibres and shortening the roots an 
inch or so), cut down, in April, 
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and, in April, cut down to, two 
buds. You should leave only one 
shoot to go up, and that the finest 
and most erect. Transplant them 
again next fall; next Spring cut 


them down to within two fect of 


the ground ; leave but one shoot 
to go up during the succeeding 
Summer; and, m the fall, you 
will, if you have planted well and 
in good ground, have a fine, 
straight, free stem, about seven or 
eight feet high ; you will have fine, 
young, and fresh roots, that you 
may point them (i) your orchard- 
planting) so asto run near the sur- 
face, which is always an advan- 
tage, which is particularly desir- 
able where the ground is clayey, 
wet, or where it is gravelly ; ‘and 
this horizontal direction of the 
roots you can never hope for if 
you have plants that have been 
suffered to get big roots before 
finally planted out. When you 
plant your trees out in the orchard, 
treat their roots as before, and cut 
about a third part of their length 
off from the heads. You, of course, 
will suffer no shoots to grow from 


thein, except at about six fe et from 
the ground. 


Let any gentleman try this me- 
thod against that of getting big 
trees (with heads a'ready formed) 
from the nurseries; and, at the 
end of a year or two, he will see 
the amazing difference. For my 
part, | am resolved never again to 
graff upon a stock which has stood 
a vear on the spot where I find it, 
when the graff is put on: I lose 
many graffs by this, and my trees 
look diminutive ; but, it is the real 
good thing, and not the seemingly 
good, that I wish to dealin. 

















TREES AND SEEDS. 


I wave no more trees for sale. 


this year. I am sorry for this, it 
being a disappointment to a great 
many gentlemen; but, b cannot 
sell that which I have not. 


Swedish Turnip Seed and Mane 
gel Wurzle Seed. 1 have some of 
the very best of both. The for- 
mer is ls. 3d. a pound, if ten 
pounds are taken; and Is. 6d. if 


a less quantity. The latter, Qs. : 


Rd. a pound, if tex pounds: and 
2s. Gd. if less. 1 warrant them 
both, having grown them myself 
from picked and transplanted roots. 


Please to apply at No. 183, 
Fleet-street. 





OAK-CASKS. 


I nave for sale about 50 or 60 
Oak-Casks. They are quite new 
and perfectly sweet, never having 
had in them any thing but dry 
seeds. They are made of Ameri- 
can white-oak, are clean and clear,, 
and very stout for their bulk.. They 
have hoops of hickory or white- 


oak, and each cask contains about: 


thirty gallons, Winchester corns 
measure. An’ English ae 
gallon: cask made of very, sligh 
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stuff, costs fourteen shillings. 1 
will sell these for eleven shillings 
each ; and to any one who takes 
the whole lot, for ten shillings 
each ; and, at that price, they are 
cheap for the making of the tops 
to high fences, in which capacity 
they would last a couple of good 
long life-times For beer barrels, 
their present wooden hoops would, 
with care, last many years; but, 
these may be exchanged for iron- 
hoops at a very trifling expense. 
Any person wishing to purchase, 
will please to apply at Kensing- 
ton, where the casks are, and 
where they can be ‘seen at any 
time. 


a 
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Just published, No. I. of the 


HISTOIRE 
p DE LA 
‘*REFORME” PROTESTANTE, 
EN 
ANGLETERRE 
ET EN IRELANDE ; 

Qui fait voir comment cette événe- 
ment & appauvri et dégradé la 
masse du peuple dans ces deux 
pays; dans une série de Lettres, 
addressées & tous les Anglais 
sensés et équitables. 


Par Winuram Cosserr. 


Londres : Chez C. Clément, 183, 
Fleet-street, et chez tous les li- 
braires du Royaume. — Prix 
Four-pence chaque Numero. 


[ Entered at Stationers’ Hall.} 





No. I. 
will be published next Saturday. 
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MARKETS. 


Avcrage Prices of CORN through- 
out ENGLAND, for the week end- 
ing Jan, 22. 

Per Quarter. 


s. ad. s. d., 
Wheat .. 67 0] Oats....23 O 
Rve.... 39 2| Beans... 39 10 
Barley .. 40 7] Peas.... ¢ 44 6 


Corn Exchange, Mark Lane. 


Quantities and Prices of British 
Corn, &e. sold and delivered in 
this Market, during the week ended 
Saturday, Jan. 22. 


Qrs. a dle s. d. 
Wheat 7,662 for 26.990 8 6 Average,70 5 
Barley 12,449....25,509 11 6......06.. 40 11 
Oats.. 11,367....14,818 3 2..........26 0 
WIC scccce Gece cee Ww Ue Wacccaceces 39 «(0 
Beans.. 1,)81.... 2,458 IR 6.......4.. 41 7 
Pease <. BG. cce BF 8 Faccccovsce 44 4 


Friday, Jan. 2%.—There have been 
tolerable large supplies of most sorts 
of Grain this week. Prime Wheat 
is in demand at Monday’s prices, but 
other qualities sell very heavily. 
The trade for Barley is nearly ina 
State of stagnation. Beans and Peas 
fully support last quotations. There 
has been an extensive sale of Oats 


to-day, at rather less prices than 
Monday. 


Monday, Jan. $1.—Last week 
there was again considerable arrivals 
of all sorts of Grain, and a large re- 
port of Flour. The fresh supplies of 
this morning consist chiefly of fair 











| 


quantities of Wheat, Barley, and 
Beans, from Essex and Kent, also 
several vessels fresh in with Oats 
from the north. Prime samples of 
Wheat alone commanded the atten- 
tion of our Millers, and they pur- 
chased such slowly at prices equal to 
those of last Monday, but all other 
qualities are very dull, and may be 
quoted cheaper. 


The probability of the ports open- 
ing for Barley increases, and this 
trade is excessively dull; many par- 
cels are offering at 2s. to 4s. per 
quarter reduction from the terms of 
this day se’nnight, at which decline 
some large sales of stained parcels 
have been made. Old Beans are 
rather dearer. New Beans are heavy 
in demand. Boiling Peas are very 
dull, and 4s. per quarter lower. Grey 
Peas are 1s. to 2s, per qr. lower. Oats 
are plentiful, and it is only the best 
parcels that reach the terms of last 
week, while other qualities are very 
dull, and rather lower. 





Account of Wheat, &c. arrived in 


the Port of London, from Jan. 24 
to Jan. 29, both inclusive. 


Qrs. Qrs. 
Wheat... 9,611] Tares...... 
Barley.. 14,184] Linseed ..1,1 
Malt ....11,422] Rapeseed... 235 
Oats.... 18,440 | Brank .... 729 
Beans ... 3,480} Mustard .. — 
Flour .. 15,104! Flax...... — 
Rye... ccc om Hemp .... — 
Peas .... 1,694] Seeds .... — 


Foreign.—Wheat, 410; Barley, 


18,745; Oats, 6,716; and Beans, 97 
quarters. 
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Price on board Ship as under. 
Flour, per sack ...... 60s. — 64s. 
Seconds ........ 56s. — 60s. 


——- North Country . .52s.— 55s. 





Total Quantity of Corn returned as 
Sold in the Maritime Districts, for 
the Week ended Jan. 22. 


Qrs. Qrs 
Wheat ..50,711 | Oats ....41,048 
IO. don a. 35S | Beans.. .. 7,264 


Barley ..57,980 | Peas .... 4,119 


Price of Ifops per Cwt. in the 
Borough. 


Monday, Jan. 31.—No alteration 
in the price of Hops since our last. 

Maidstone, Jan. 27.— The Hop 
trade this week. is much as last: 
there is rather an enquiry after good 
bags, but very little doing. 

Wercester, Jan. 26.—On Saturday 
184 pockets of Hops were weighed in 
our market. There is no alteration 
since our last. 

Monday, Jau. 31.—The arrivals 
from Ireland last week were 2,773 
firkins of Butter, and 5,944 bales of 
Bacon; and from Foreign Ports 
15,897 casks of Butter. 





City, 2d February, 1825. 
BACON 


Notwithstanding that the demand 
is good, the price continues to go 
down, owing to the wanti of confi- 
dence occasioned by the ‘failures 
which are almost daily taking place, 
—On board, 52s. . Landed, 55s. to 
56s. . 
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BUTTER. 


This article bas fallen about 16 
per cent. within a few weeks.— 
Landed: Carlow, 88s, to 90s.; Dub- 
lin, Waterford, Cork, or Limerick, 
84s. to 86s.; best Dutch, 90s. A 
great deal of inferior foreign Butter, 
at from 76s. to 84s. 


CHEESE. 


Prices continue nominally about 
the same; but a great deal is being 
sold much below our late quota- 
tions. 


SmitHFieLtp, Monday, Jan. 31.° 


Per Stone of 8 pounds (alive). 
s. d. s. d. 
Beef... ..... 4 2to5 0 


Mutton.....4 8—5 6 
, fj ore 0 —7 0 


Beasts ....2,718 | Sheep ..14,840 
Calves.... 107 | Pigs...... 120 
NewGate, (same day.) 


Per Stone of 8 pounds (dead), 
s. d. s. d, 


Beef....... 3 0to4 O 
Mutton.....3 4—4 4 
Veal..... 4 8—6 8 
POtk 5.25 0» 48-—6 8 


LEADENHALL, (same day.) 
_ Per Stone of 8 pounds (dead). 


s. d. s. d. 
Beef.......2 10 to 4 4 
‘Mutton.,...3 4—4 6 
Veal.......4 0—6 8 
Pork.......4 #£-—6 4 
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Price of Bread.—The price of the 
Alb. Loaf is stated at lid. by the 


Markets. 
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HAY and STRAW, per Load. 


full-priced Bakers. ncaa ae i a ” = 

POTATOES. Clover. .80s. to 96s. 

SprraLrietps.—per Ton. Pan oe <i is tlle 
Ware ...... £3 Oto £5 0 Whitechapel. Hay ‘. 


Middlings......2 10 — 3 W 
Chats..........2 10 — 0 0 
Common Red..0 0 — 0 O 


Straw...40s to 46s. 
Clover. .80s. to 120s. 


—_—— 











BorovuGu.—per Ton. 


WatOicccecs £3 15 to £5 10 COAL MARKET, Jan. 28. 
Middlings......2 5 — 2 15 | ShipsatMarket. Ships sold. Price. 
Chats........-2 0 — 2 5 | 19gNeweastle.. 43 31s. 0d. to 39s. 0d, 


Common Red..4 5 — 5 O 9 Sunderland 2 40s.3¢.— 0s.0d 





COUNTRY CORN MARKETS. 


rer, excepting where otherwise named; from Wednesday to 
Saturday last, inclusive. 


The Seotch Markets are the Returns of the Week before. 
Wheat. 


By the Quark 

































| _ Barley. | Oats. Beans. Pease. 
' s. tos. d.| s. tos. d.| 5s. tos. a. s. to s. a.| s. to s. a. 
Aylesbury ..---- 70 760/38 420) 18 260) 32 590/40 440 
, Banbury .....--- 56 720) 38 420/25 310/40 560) 0 00 
Basingstoke .... | 63 720|35 470|22 280/38 530) © 00 
Bridport......... | 60 720/35 400/22 00/44 00) 0 00 
' . Chelmsford....... | 58 720/32 460/25 310/38 400/34 400 
i Rally s.ccstee 66 720/36 480/23 280/46 580/ 0 00 
| Devizes...-...... | 56 760/28 476/22 310| 38 560.) 0 020 
Dorchester...... 50 700} 27.440) 22 270,44 520) 0 00 
Exeter.....-.... 60 76037 400/19 240 48 w90!| 0 O00 
Guildford 60 790) 33 47:0 | 22 310 40 480) 40 47 0 
| Henley ........-- 65 840 26 480/17 270/33 500/44 480 
Horncastle neue 60 660 30 400) 17 270) 38 480) 6 080 
Hungerford....... 50 750 30 420)21 3290) 45 
SE anaes 0 00 0 OO 0 +h "—5 0 00 
Lynn ....++-+.. 54 680 | 32 420/20 280/37 400] © 080 
Newbury .... 50 800 | 26 450 18 290) 36 540) 44 500 
Newcastle ...... 50 640/32 440/19 270) 42 480/138 620 
Northampton... | 66 740/41 450/21 260/40 490| 40 420 
Nottingham ... 67 0 0} 42 00 25 00 50 00; O 00 
Reading ».....-. (64 £20) 28 460/20 2860) 38 460| 40 480 
Stamford........ 54 720)35 440/17 290.39 530! 0 08 
amet 6 00 35 0©0/)21 00); © 90/] 0 O60 
adh phaduetepe 6 00)37 00/25 00; © 90}.0 00 
Usbridge ...... - | 66 860) 34 480/23 290) 32 520] 42 500 
bo minster...... | 44 720) 26 300/21 300)44 660) 6 0@ 
Yanchester...-.. |39 690/30 429/24 300) 6 00] 0 90 
crmemth..a--- | 64 720 | 34 SS 2s 28 36 42 oF 34 380 
Dalkeith wees 0 16 20 0 
ee rs 8 3 6 23 HO} 14 ol 186 i“ 86 
Ry Dalkeith and Haddington are given by the bell.—'TheScotch boll for Wheat, 
| ye, Pease, and Beans, is three per cent. more than 4 bushels. a © 
Barley and Oats, is about 6 bushels Winchester or as 6 b : 
| > to 6 compared 
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Liverpool, Jan. 25.—The demand for every description of Grain was 
very limited, at about the prices of this day se’nnight, during the t 
week. At this day’s market there were very few disposed to increase thei 

former stock, and in consequencé but few sales made atlast prices. Wheat 

and. Oats were at a decline, of 2d. per bushel in the former, and $4. in the’ 
latter. On the whole, such. was the inactive state of the market, that 
Malt and Barley might have been bought at a decline of 3d. per bushel, 

Hoan 1s. per quarter, and Flour and Meal each. 1s, below the prices of last 

Tuesday. 





Imported into Liverpool, from the 18th tothe 24th Jan. 1825, inclusive : 
—Wheat, 3,919; Barley, 1,566; Oats, 8,384; Malt, 1,138; Beans, 652; 
‘€ and Peas, 188 quarters, Flour, 1,027 sacks, per 280 lbs. Oatmeal, 1,774 
packs, per 240 ibs. 


a, Worwich, Jan. 28.—Our Corn trade was in a stagnant state to-day ; 
a not a single merchant appeared at their stands, till near the close of the 
market. ‘he great millers. and merchants scarce bought a sainple; what 
few samples were disposed of were those who buy from week to week: 
according to the best information | can collect, the best Wheat with diffi- 
culty fetched 69s. per quarter. 





Bristol, Jan. 29.—The Corn markets. here are exceedingly dull, very 
little business. is doing, and the prices below are merely nominal.— 
Best Wheat, from 8s. 9d. to 9s.; new ditto, 7s. 3d. to 8s.; inferior ditto, 
; 6s. to 7s.; Barley, Ss. to 5s. 6¢.; Beans, 4s. to 7s.; Oats, 2s, 3d. to 
9 3s. Sd.; and Malt, 5s. 6d. to 7s, 9d. per bushel. Flour, Seconds, 32s, to 
53s. per bag. a 


Ipswich, Jan. 29.—Our market to-day wae wel supplied with Corn 
of all descriptions. Wheat was rather cheaper, as well as Beans, but 
Barley was considerably lower; prices as follow :—Wheat, 60s. to 72s.; 
Barley, 30s. to 42s.; Beans, 36s, to 38s.; Peas, 36s.; and Oats, 24s. to 27s. 


per quarter. 


Wakefield, Jan..28—We are again liberally supplied with every descrip- 
tion of Grain: the trade to-day has ruled extremely dull. The best 
Wheat is full 2s. per quarter. lower, and for damp and inferior sorts there 
is no sale. Barley remains. in a very. depressed. state, and prices are 
nearly nominal... and Shelling are. each. lower; the former 4d. per 
stone, and! the: latter 1s: per lead. Beans. are in very limited request, 
but no m erial alterat to note’in the value. Other articles as last 
awe : ¥ 











; 0s. to 708.; new, 62s, to 72s: per GO lbs:; Barley, 
ee i i pat 4 a = . , . 
8 Ga, New; 974. to.48s. quarter; Beans, new; 48s. to 50s.; 


” en 
26s..to 28s. per.quarter; Mealing Oats, 13d. 
§ e! ing, new, 33s.; Malt, 42s, to 485.; ‘Si ties, 
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COUNTRY CATTLE ann MEAT MARKETS, &e. 


: ch Castle Meadow, Jan. 28.—We had a good supply of lean and 
Pete at market to-day, but owing to the enormous high prices de- 


manded for sheep and lean stock, but few were sold ; the prices of fat 
meats remain as quoted last week. 


Horncastle, Jan. 29.—Beef, 68. 6d. to 7s. per stone of 14 Ibs. ; Mutton, 
nd. to Gd. ; Pork, 6d. to 7d.; amd Veal, 8d. to 9d. per lb. 


At Morpeth Market, on Wednesday, there was a great supply of Cattle 
and pr there being also many buyers, prime fat sold readily at 


last week's prices. —Beef, 5s. 9d. to 6s. 6d.; Mutton, 5s, 6d, to 6s. Od. per 
stone, sinking offal. 





AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, sold in the Maritime Counties of 
England and Wales, for the Week ended Jan. 22, 1825. 


Wheat. Barley. Oats, 


e ¢& . 1, a & 
REO? 666s Ktd0d on 0 cdo 72 4....42 7:...6 6 
PD. 0 continns 600s ten 73 5....43 10....97 3 
Beene od cd ebulbdee oocenve 70 6....42 6....24 10 
PORE, cc cbocddeh>scddes 70 1....39. 7%... 2410 
RS ee eee Go 4....29 6....27 3 
Cambridgeshire,.........  Siccee Gesu oe 
DE cw cltinies db<cnees 68 3....30 10....25 4 
Lincolnshire ............ OS 33...:48 Gicccam 8 
Yorkshire ... ss viwe Gd Oc wend’ Serer 2s... 
EE and iene ditn'ne sone G1 .94e Aes o 
Northamberland ........ SF tt...:8 Bees M.D 
Cumberland ............ 66 7....37 6....22 0 
Westmoreland ..,....... 67 1....89 0....24 10 
OD Se eSbeneesisel G7 3....30 7....24@. 0 
 ctnecibastctbhtce 68 7....48 7....4 @ 
Gloucestershire.......... 65 11....43 9....26 06 
Somerscetshire .......... G7 10....42 8....2 0 
Monmonthshire .......... 70 0....42 0....22 9 
Devonshire. ............. 65 6G6....37 10....:22 8 
RIL. «: qurendchieds snail 64 2....37 0....21 10 
Dorsetshire ...... xaWhe 66 6....39 4....238 8 
pe te He gees te culpa 65 8....38 7....2 0 

ort [eee eee 63 9.... am 

South Wales ae dee 


* The London Average is always that of the Week preceding. 


; 





Printed and Published by C. Clemens, No. 183, Heet-sueet. 











